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ES eS 
THE WAY OF LIFE REVEALED, AND THE WAY 

OF DEATH DISCOVERED: 

Wherein is declared, man’s happy estate before the fall, his 
miserable estate in the fall, and the way of restoration 
out of the fall, into the image of God again, in which 
man was before the fall. 


TO THE READER. 

Be serious when thou takest in hand to read 
this treatise, and have a single regard to the state 
of thy immortal soul; and let thy spirit bow down 
to the measure of the Spirit of God given thee to 
profit withal, that by it the eye of thy understand- 
ing may be opened, so wilt thou see the things 
herein contained, which concern thy own eternal 
welfare. And let not thy own thoughts and im- 
avinations, in the wisdom from below, which is 
sensual and earthly, be judge therein; but stand 
still, out of thy own comprehendings; and let a 
true and diligent regard be had to the word in 
thy heart and mouth, placed there that thou 
mayest obey it and do it; so will thy heart be 
truly opened to read with delight the things open- 
ed by the Spirit of Truth, whieh searcheti all 


things, yea, the deep things of God, and the tra-, 


vail in spirit, which is for opening the eyes of the 
blind, and unstopping the ears of the deaf, will be 
answered, and the Lord God Almighty will have 
his honor from his own workmanship, and thon 


the benefit; which is the desire and breathings of 


him, who is a laborer for Sion’s perfect deliver- 


ance. 
Crartes MARSHALL. 
Bristol, the 2nd of the 7th mo. 1673. 


In the beginning God created the heavens and 


the earth; and after he had made all things on’ 


the earth, he made man in bis own image, formed 
him of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
him the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul. And the Lord planted a garden in Eden, 
and there he placed the man whom he had form- 
ed; and out of the ground the Lord God made 
every tree pleasant to the sight, and good for 
food, to grow; the tree of life also in the midst 
of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. And he that made man in this estate, 
gave him a law to preserve him therein, as the 
Scriptures of Truth witnesseth, saying, and the 
Lord God commanded the man, saying, Of every 


tree in the garden thou mayest freely eat; but of 


the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou 
mayest not eat; for in the day thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die. 
that he had made, and behold it was very good: 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil was good, 
but not for food: and man was endued with that 
Divine wisdom, that when the Lord God brought 
every beast of the field and fowl of the air unto 
Adam, he gave names unto them; and whatso- 
ever Adam called every living creature, that was 


Now God saw every thing | 
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the name thereof. Man's station was in the 
image of God, a living soul, a noble plant, wholly 
a right seed, filled with Divine wisdom and virtue, 
clothed with innocency and glory, adorned with 
celestial beauty, in the continual enjoyment ot the 
love and favor of God, having bis daily conversa 
tion with him that made him; no death, no dark- 
ness, no sorrow, no occasion of tears, no trans- 
gression, no knowledge of evil, dwelling in the 
innocent life itself, placed in the garden into 
which came the river out of Eden that watered 
it. Ob blessed state! Oh happy condition! “Oh 
inexpressible enjoyment! beauty and glory! It is 
heyond the tongue of man to declare fully that 
blessed, happy estate of joy, peace, holiness, righ 
teousness and the fruition of life, which man was 
in before he transgressed the royal law of God. 


MAN'S MISERABLE ESTATE IN THE FALL. 


But now he, who kept not his first habitation, 
neither abode in the truth, envied man’s happi- 
ness in the truth, and therefore, as a serpent, 
more subtle than any beast of the field which the 
Lord God hath made, came to the woman and 
said, “Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of 
every tree in the garden? ‘The woman said, We 
may eat of the trees of the garden; but of the 
fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the gar- 
den, God hath said, Ye shall not eat, neither shall 
ye touch it, lest ye die.’’ And the serpent said 
to the woman, *Ye shall not surely die, for God 
doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then 
your eyes shall be opened, ye shall be as gads, 
knowing good and evil:’’ and here the serpent 
got an entrance. When the women saw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant 
to the eves, and a tree to be desired to make one 
wise, she took of the fruit, and did eat, and gave 
‘also unto her husband with her, and he did eat, 
and the eyes of them both were opened. Here 
the God of the world prevailed, so as to open an 
eye that saw evil pleasant, and to blind the eve 
in these children of disobedience, that they should 
no longer behold the glory of God. And here 
they lost the robe of righteousness and garment 
‘of innocency; and they heard the voice of the 
|Lord God walking in the cool of the day, and 
Adam and his wife hid themselves from the pre- 
sence of the Lord God. And the Lord God 
called unto Adam, saying, “Where art thou?” 
And the man said, * I heard thy voice in the gar 
den, and | was afraid, because | was naked; and 
I hid myself.” And the t.ord God said, “Who 
told thee that thou wast naked? Hast thou eaten 
of the tree whereof | commanded thee that thou 
shoulest not eat?”’ He began to excuse himsell, 
saying, * The woman thou gavest to be with me, 
she gave me of the tree, and | did eat.”” And 
the Lord God said to the woman, “What is this 
that thou hast done?” And the woman said, “The 
serpent beguiled me, and | did eat.”” And the 
Lord God said unto the serpent, “Becanse thou 
hast done this, cursed art thou above all cattle, 


and above every beast of the field; on thy belly! 


shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat. And | 


head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’’ So the 


Lord sent man forth from the garden to till the 
ground, and placed at the east of the garden of 


Eden Cherubims and a flaming sword, which 


turned every way to keep the way of the tree of 


i life. 


will put enmity between thee and the woiman, and! 
between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy 





Ob lameatable, un- 
done condition, and inexpressible fl! He that 
was in the image of the incorruptible Being, a 
living soul, inhabiting the garden Of the Lord, 
where the tree of life was, and the glory of the 
Divine Being was known and enjoyed, driven 
from all into the earth, and not only so, but the 
Cherubims and flaming sword, that turneth every 
way, placed to keep the way of the tree of life! 
Be astonished, ch heavens, at this, and be horri- 
bly afraid oh earth! The Lord God brought up 
children, and they rebelled against him. 


Oh deplorable change! 


Now, what was the cause and ground of this 
change, that brought man into this deplorable 
state and condition? Was it not disobedience to 
the righteous law of God? Did not sin enter into 
the world through disobedience, and death by sin? 
And is not sin continued in the world through dis- 
obedience? 18 there any other way by which sin 
enters now, than it did then, and death by sin, 
which has reigned, and reigns over all who are in 
the fallen estate from God, even over them who 
have not sinned according to the similitude of 
Adam's transgression? For all have not sinned 
according to his similitude, who was deceived 
with an expectation of an higher estate than that 
in which the Lord God had placed him. But all 
iniquity, of what kind soever, is one in the ground, 
and separates man from his God. So the ground. 
of all iniquity and transgression, is man disobey- 
ing the rivhteous law of God, disobedience where- 
unto bringeth death’ 


Put what was that which in Adam died? and 
what was the death; seeing that the Lord said, 
‘¢In the day thou eatest of the tree, thou shalt 
surely die?” and yet though he did eat thereof, 
he lived outwardly, and had children? 


It was the inward man that died, which was so 
made by the living breath of the Almighty. For 
man going out of the counsel of the Lord, by bis 
disobedience became alienated from the life of 
God, and so became insensible of that life in 
which he was wholly a right seed, and a noble 
plant. In his degeneration he became inwardly 
dead; the inward senses of the inward man were 
lost; the inward ear was stopped; the inward eye 
was blinded; the inward sense of tasting how 
good the Lord is; the inward feeling after his 
Divine virtue, who is all power, life, love and joy, 
the inward sense of smelling. were all lost; and 
instead thereof, an ear opéned. that hearkened to 
the voice of the stranger; and an eye opened, that 
saw the forbidden fruit pleasant and desirable; 
the heavenly clothing of meekness, resignation 
and innocency was lost; and thus he came to be 
without God in the world. In this state man was 
altogether out of the capacity of abiding in the 
garden, or partaking of the heavenly tree of life, 
that was in the midst thereof; and in this state 
are all the unconverted sons and daughters of 
men, notwithstanding ail fig-leaf coverings of pro- 
fessions. 

But as the law of the spirit of life breaketh forth 
in its manifestations, and the sons and daughters 
of men come with it to be awakened, they will 
have a sight and true sense of their inward state 
and condition, which will indeed cause a cry to 
arise in the soul, Oh wretched state! oh miser- 
able condition! Here the entrance of sin comes 
to be seen, which hath brought death; for the 
wages of sin is death, which was the death that 
came over Adam, and over all since that have 
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disobeyed the righteous spiritual law of God, 
which is just, holy and goed, and was before 
transgression, which law bringeth to Christ, the 


promised seed, the gift of God, which is eterna! 
life. 


Man being thus departed out of that nature, 
image and seed a which he had his being before 
transgression, is become the degenerate plant of 
a strange vine before the Lord. And from the 
sons and daughters of men, as they stand joined 
to this nature and seed of the serpent, which hath 
defiled man in soul, body and spirit, proceed the 
branches and fruits of iniquity. 


Man having falleu into this miserable and de- 
plorable state, God i his boundless loving kind- 
ness, hath opened a y by which he might be 
restored up to himselt .gain; which way is the 
promised seed, concerning which it was said to 
the serpent, “I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; 
it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.”’ Therein was the tender mercy of God 
extended to mankind, in giving the seed, to wit, 
Christ Jesus; else all would have been as Sodom, 
and like unto Gomorrah, which God destroyed 
with fire in his wrath. This is that one seed, on 
whoin he hath laid help, who is  ighty to save, 
who is the image of the invisible God, the first 
born of every creature, in which image man was 
before the transgression, who was glorified with 
the Father before the world begun. This is he 
of whom I give testimony, that he is the way of 
life and salvation; and that there is no other name 
by which any man can be saved, than by him who 
was, and is, and is to come; who was from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, the rock of ages, which fol- 
lowed Israel, and was in the church in the wilder- 
ness, as Stephen testified before he was stoned to 
death. This is he, who is without beginning of 
days, or end of life; who in the fulness of time 
was manifest, taking on him not the nature of 
angels, but the seed of Abraham, for whom there 
was a body prepared to do the will of his I’ather; 
who, after he had accomplished it, ascended up 
where he was before, far above all heavens, that 
he might fill all. This is Emanuel, God with us; 
Jesus, the Saviour; Christ, the anointed; who 
hath been called by several names, and spoken 
of under several appellations, through the mouths 
of his servants, the prophets and apostles, in ages 
and generations past: this is the only beloved of 
the ransomed, and this is our friend. 


And now he is arisen and arising, who is the 
Ancient of days, in the might of his power, and 
is revealing the good old way and path of life, 
whose outgoing have been from everlasting; in 
which way. Abel, Seth, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and all the servants, prophets, and 
apostles and saints of the most high God walked, 
through all ages and generations. ‘This way was 
before all the invented ways and worships, which 
have been set up in the will and time of man; for 
all the holy men of God, and saints of the Most 
High, worshipped God in the spirit of holiness, in 
which they were accepted of him, who is the God 
of the spirits of all flesh; and no outward per- 
formance is any farther acceptable unto the Lord, 
but as performed in this spirit. 


—_———— +O Ooo 


The Two Heaps.—*! see in this world,”’ said 
John Newton, “two heaps—one of human happi- 
ness and one of misery ; now, if I can take but 
the smallest bit from the second heap, and add to 
the first, I carry a point. If, as I go home, a 


GEORGE R. GLIDDON ON THE PYRAMIDS. the great pyramid next in time. We have dis- 


Although explorations were made of the pyra- covered then (although in one or two instances 

mids from 1788 to 1825, it was subsequent to the two kings appear to have occupied as a tomb the 
latter period that, under the instructions of the Same pyramid) the tombs of at least 28 kings, all 
new school of Champolhon and his coadjutors, belonging to the early dynasties of Manetro, King 
the most important discoveries were made; and Shoofho or Cheops, the builder of the great pyra- 
to Col. Howard Vyse is the world indebted for 4d, being the second king of the fourth dynasty 
the most exact and complete measurements and)Of Manetro. The time of Menes Mr. Gliddon 
descriptions. The great pyramid of Gheesah was SUPposes was about 2750 years B. C., and all the 
built over a small rocky eminence, varying ip pyramids of Gheesah to have been finished be- 
height from 22 to 70 feet, and situated on the tween his reign and that of the 13th dynasty, some 
lower platform of the Lybian chain, which some 2300 B. C. 
‘five miles distant vanishes in the great desert. It, ‘The 130 smaller pyramids of Meroe and its vi- 
is constructed of large blocks of limestone from|cinity are now ascertained to be of comparatively 
the Lybian mountains, lined with granite brought recent origin, and not ‘o extend back beyond the 
from the upper cataracts of the Nile, a distance first century B. C. 


of 640 miles, and covered with white limestone! | js estimated that the pyramids of Evvpt con- 


from an Arabian mountain in the vicinity, which, tain as great an amount of materials as would be 
being smoothed with the utmost skill and care, required to construct all the buildings in the State 
was intended to preserve the monument forever of Pennsylvania; and could hardly have been 
from invasion, and gave it an almost snow-white erected but for the fact that the inundations of 
appearance. ‘This casing to the depth of about) the Nile leave the Egyptian people unemployed 


30 feet has been removed for building purposes, during three months of the year. 
thus reducing to that extent the size and height of| ' 


the pyramid, and exposing to view the vast blocks| 
of which the great mass of the structure is form- 
ed. ‘This pyramid is at its base 746 feet square, 


Mr. Gliddon maintained that the Memphite 
pyramids were constructed in that anti-historical 
‘period between the deluge and the era of Abra- 

7 |ham and Moses, a period of high civilization and 
and 450 feet 9 inches in height, (having been} f ca 7 EEN 

rs = . oo ce of general peace; that the country was, near the 
originally 480 feet.) and contains 89,028,000) |. ; si 
Pen ae Ag ~~ |time of Abraham, invaded by the Hykshos or 
cubic feet of masonry and 6,848,000 tons of lime-| ¢ ss i 

: . Shepherd Kings, from some region of the East, 
stone, from which, however, is to be deducted the! — ° . 
- ~,-.| Who ransacked the tombs and pyramids, and 
granite blocks used in lining the interior. This ; 


cies cuales 9 Natal sehen eimaataih ails forced the Egyptians to the north, who built 
ee oan practical OOveet Thebes as their chief city. This occurred, it is 


has said that were the materials converted into! . ; . 
: ‘ ascertained, between the 13th and 18th dynasties; 


brick, they would be sufficient to build the city of on tenpesteln: exated. eiabéhlé 6. teemad enti 
Philadelphia, leaving at the same time in the gran-| P Oo y ‘ cam 


thegrerert negotiate, Ingtoresontenede yy esate which occurred the great events connected 
Oo ; og ( onstru e r | . . . . 
eal 7 , . | With the abode of the Israelites in Egypt. This 
\and other public buildings. The blocks of lime-'. . : : 
. Pow p - ._|iS the debateable ground in chronology. Joseph 
\stone vary from 2 to 5 feet square. “The casing ; ca og 
was prime minister to one of these invading 


tones of white limestone (of which a few at the ,. . . 
es ( : , |kings; and when the Egyptians drove out these 
foundation were discovered by Col. Vyse) were! >, © 


: “ ; : foreigners, there rose up another Pharoah, who 
& feet 3 inches long, 4 feet 3 inches in height, and), 8 , p : 

knew not Joseph. We have clear and authentic 
4 feet 11 inches in breadth. Mr. Gliddon de- 


: ‘history from the commencement of the 18th dy- 
scribed the measuring rod of Egypt, holding in : 


ie ial an f found at ‘Thebes: | '@St¥s 88Y 1722 years before Christ. ‘Then was 
Hg Hand an exact Copy of one found at 1 heves; | erected the famous sphinx—not at the time of the 


from which it appeared that the ordinary EzyP-| pyramids but long after—probably designed to 
’ . —e 


i it was 24 inches g . 

aaa eee * z othe » and the = aoe -° | commemorate the restoration of the long subvert- 
ne y which measu s s ) . , : 1. 

ee  ASETCRREN CORPSNEN 40) 44 power of the most ancient Egyptians. The 


e eer e Q « " } as - 
be that of David and Solomon) the great pyramid last of the Memphite pyramids was constructed 


was 280 cubits high, —_ =. proportion of its) yoo years before Abrabam,—700 belore Moses. 
base to its height as 3 to 5. Ihe pyramids were Aes hie vetertion, Thebes toweied shore 
begun at the centre of the base, and smoothed Memphis, though Memphis was still regarded as 
down from the top. a second capital, and the kings were crowned 
ne there. But the fact of the opening and ransack- 
the covering, was finished with the greatest pos- ing of the pyramids induced a total change in the 
sible skill and beauty, so closely fitted together,| mode of sepulture, and hence the excavations and 
that hardly the width of a sheet of paper could) tombs in the Valley of the Kings, so beautiful, still 
pass between them, and so cemented that the so perfect, and adorned with so many important 
stone might be as readily broken in another place fragments of hieroglyphical history. When a king 
as at that of the junction. Some of these blocks ascended the throne, he commenced the prepara- 
were 35 feet long, and 5 to 8 thick. One cham- | tion of his tomb, which in extent corresponded to 
ber has a pointed roof, with nine blocks of gran-|the length of his reign; and from this ascertained 
ite 18 feet long. The great pyramid alone would fact, in regard tu the royal sepulchres of Thebes, 
furnish ee ad aed oo a thousand monu-| was drawn the conclusion of the size of the Mem- 
ments like that of Bunker Hill, \phis pyramids was in correspondence with the 

With admirable drawings to illustrate his a Noten onan orlaw. ‘The Greek historians re- 
servations, Mr. Gliddon described the several) present thirty years as the time occupied in the 
chambers which have been opened, and the en-|construction of the great pyramid, and 100,000 
trances to them. ‘lhese chambers were in dif-| men employed upon it at least several months in 
ferent positions in the pyramids, sometimes below | the ae There are in the vicinity of the pyra- 
the foundations. ‘Two air passages, one from the mids countless thousands of private tombs rising 
north and the other from the south side, commu- | 20 feet above ground and descending 30 feet be- 
nicate with the central chamber. These are but’ low—ransacked, many of them, by the invading 
a few inches in diameter, and were accidentally kings, and some of them now containing mum- 
discovered. They were all sepulchral, and the mies of the Greek and Roman period. Lepsius 


The granite lining of the pyramids as well as 


child has dropped a half-penny, and if, by giving names of many if not of all the builders have been|and the Prussians have examined many which 


it another, I can wipe away its tears, I feel that | 


ascertained. Nine still exist at Gheesah, and have for ages been filled with sand, and found the 


have done something. I should be glad, indeed, Col. Vyse has discovered the sites of foundations walls adorned with hieroglyphies giving the ge- 
to do great things, but I will not neglect such lit-|of thirty more in the same vicinity. ‘The second nealogies of the original tenants, and many his- 


tle ones as this.”’ 


in size is ascertained to be the most ancient, and torical facts of the highest value. Vast numbers 








sh 





of drawings and antique specimens have been 
brought to Prussia from these tombs. One of 
these was found to be that of the architect of the 
great pyramid. in one were discovered the 
names of eight kingsthese of the Blephantine 
Dynasty, which had been suppressed im corres- 
ondence with popular views of chronology. 

Mr. Gliddon described the great dike of Moe- 
ris, by which the waters of a natural lake had 
been conveyed to Lower Egypt, and thus fertili- 
zing 375,000 acres of land, as one of the highest 
evidences of ancient Egyptian wisdoiw and eivili- 
zation. This was the work of the first king of 
the sixth dynasty. And the wonderful Labyrinth 
fof which a drawing was exhibited) the work of 
one of the last kings prior to the incursion of the 
Hykshos, in the 12th or L3th dynasty, was a mag- 
nificent palace in which delegates from the 27 de- 
partments of Kyypt were accustomed to assem- 
ble. ‘This palace had 3000 apartments, and was 
a civil, political and religious shrine, where the 
great festival was celebrated and tmpertal affairs 
transacted. 

‘The conclusion of this lecture was an eloquent 
exposition and defence of the objects of the pyra- 
mids, and a vindication of the charge that they 
were but monuments of oppression. It was main- 
tained that they were built by a free and civilized 
race—inonuments of art and power intended to 
do for their founders what books do for us: that 
only a good king was by law entitled to sepulture 
within these tombs: that as the population of 
Egypt during three months of the year were un- 
employed, their labor on these works was of great 
benefit to the people: that while the good might 
thus be rewarded, the guilty might be punished: 
that they were evidences of immense wealth and 
a surplus population, proud monuments of archi- 
tectural knowledge and wise legislation, yet pos- 
sibly embodying some hints of a purpose in the 
sacerdotal and aristocratic classes to occupy the 
popular mind with objects of common national 
grandeur, lest it might be directed too deeply 
and stirringly to human rights and democratic 
liberty. 


item tettimagelilais 
VISIT TO A CHINESE MONASTERY. 
Smith in his **Narrative,”’ thus describes a visit 
to a Budhist Monastery. 


The increasing violence of the heat produced 
in me such debilitating effects, that, on July 30th, 
I availed myself of the kindness of a friend, who 
accompanied me to a cool retreat on the hills, 
where there was a large Budhist Monastery.— 
The regulations established at Ningpo respecting 
the boundaries are those of locality and not of 
time. ‘I'he scene of our intended visit was com- 
prised within the limits of the district, in which 
foreigners are permitted to roam, so that we were 
not restricted by any necessity of returning to 
Ningpo within any given day, or even any number 
of davs. We set out at eight, A. M., in a boat 
covered over on the top. After proceeding up 
the river, on the eastern side of the city, about 
half a mile, we were detained some time ata bar- 
rier separating the river from a canal, which we 
had to enter. Llere we landed, and remained on 
the bank, while six Chinese were engaged in slow- 
ly winding round, by means of a clumsily contriv- 
ed capstan, the rope which was attached to the 
boat. In this manner, they gradually drew it up 
over an inclined plane, from the top of which it 
was easily launched, by its own weight, two or 
three feet into the canal on the other side. On the 
whole, it was a good substitute for a lock. The 
clamour and scolding of our men, whu assisted in 
hauling our boat the next few miles, effectually 
prevented obtaining any rest from sleep. The 
bridges were numerous, and at not a few of them 
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our impetuous haulers, heedless of the vociferat- in the hope of finding suitable quarters, we at 
ing cautions of the boatman, brought our mast length fixed our lodging in a couple of rooms 
into contact with the arch, and precipitated both usually set apart for visitors, into which our lug- 
the mast and the towing line into the water. At gage was promptly conveyed. 


one point, we were hailed by some soldiers at a We had not been there many minutes before 
watch station, when our boy held up my compa- we were waited on by a number of the priests in 
nion'’s lantern, inscribed with bis title and oflice, guecessio, io congratulate us on our arrival, and 
as proof of our respectability; and we were al- possibly to congratulate themselves on the proba- 
lowed to passon. About one, A. M., we arrived ble addition to their perquisites. After a tempo- 
at the terminus of the cana), from which our route rary rest we went fo pay our respects to the 
lay over the hills. We bad to wait for two hours, abbot, who received us with great politeness, and 
ull chair bearers and luggage-carriers could be invited us to be seated. As we came upon him 
procured, at this unseasonable hour of the night, unexpectedly, he watched an opportunity of slip- 
from a neighboring village. At last, after mar- ping out of the room, and soon returned with a 
shaling our retinue of followers, in a long sired, dignified priestly robe. He told us that he was 
in which was a strange idol of some female divin- fifty-four years of age, and a native of one of the 
ity, we set out for our destination, the woodland distant provinces: that the monastery over which 
lnlis of ‘Teentung. Our chairs were very simple he presided was founded in the time of the China 
contrivances, consisting merely of two bamboo dynasty, and that the abbot was elected every 
poles, joined together by a small cross pole at three years. Heasked me my age and my coun- 
either end, and in the mumddle. A small board try. In reference to the latter, he first asked me 
suspended by two pieces of cord from the central if {| was a Spaniard. He then inquired if | was 
part, answered the purpose of a seat; and a cross/an English mandarin; and on my replying in the 
stick similarly suspended still lower before it,| negative, asked me my object in coming to China. 
served as a rest for the feet. ‘The cross-pole|{ told him I had come as chuen Keaou, or ‘*propa- 
which connected the bamboos in the middle of gator of religion.”’ He then asked me if i came 
their length, answered also the purpose of a rest to China as a chuen hwui-hwui keaou, or “propa- 
for the back. We set out on our ascent over the gator of the Mohammedan religion.” On my 
hills, each of us borne on the shoulders of two saying that | came to propagate the religion of 
sturdy Chinese villagers on these simple vehicles, Jesus, he again, after a little consideration, in- 
which enabled us to see the country and to catch quired if my religion was the same as thie teen- 
the breeze. For about three miles our path lay choo keaou, or “religion of the Lord of heaven.”’ 
over a beautiful country, as far as we could catch After his curiosity had in some degree been sat- 
a glimpse of its general features by starlight, lead- | isfied, the abbot, in his turn, replied to my inqui- 
ing us by a gradual ascent to the top of a high ry respecting the origin and object of this monas- 
lull. On one side was an old half-dilapidated pa- tic Institution. He said that it was founded in 
yoda, on the other a Budhist temple, with three order that people might retire thither and make 
priests. ‘The bell of the latter was sounding for their hearts good. I told him that our religious 
their idolatrous matins, as we halted to rest in an doctrines could make a man” heart good, and 
adjoining building, which served as a public place begged him to accept some of our sacred books. 
of rest. He received some tracts, and a copy of one of the 
From this point we descended along a cause-|$°SPels. I presented him also with a Christian 
way, which was regularly paved, and divided into 2!™anac, containing several maps, which furnish- 
steps to facilitate the descent. On either side,,@4 @ theme of great interest, and led us to ex- 
as the approach of dawn enabled us to gain a plain the relative sites of Great Britain and 
clearer view of the country, the hills, covered America, and the extensive possessions oj the 
with coppices of bamboo and fir-trees, bore, in |0Tmer in different parts of the world. Before 
many parts, the appearance of an English rural ‘€ close of our interview the abbot assented, 
scene. ‘T'wo miles of valley stretched before us “!th apparent readiness, to the proposal of my 
from the bottom of the hill, containing little yiJ- Coming to reside some time in the monastery be- 
lage homesteads, with a rivulet here and there fre the end of the summer. 
murmuring in its passage over the pebbly chan. After leaving the abbot’s apartments, we pro- 
nel. Rice-fields occupied the space between the ceeded to make a more minute survey of the dif 
hill on our right and left, little temples, ancestral ferent parts of the monastery. In one of the 
tombs, and arches, lending also a variety to the courts a number of men were engaged in drying 
scene. At the end of the valley we entered a in the sun many hundred volumes of books. Near 
long, winding avenue of tall trees, which cast this place we observed the library; and in a room 
their sombre shade around us, preparing our close by we met a solitary student, who was so 
mind for the mystic retreats which superstition much absorbed in his subject, that he only took a 
here holds out, in all the stillness of its solitude, glance at us for a few moments, and then pur- 
to its votaries. On three sides lofty hills, clad with | sued his studies, so as to be again apparently lost 


verdant foliage, to their summit, hemmed in the to consciousness of eternal things. 


More thana 
view. 


Fish-ponds on the left, covered with wa- hundred priests dwell in the temple. ‘The greater 
ter-lilies and lotus flowers, found an outlet for| portion of these monks are either brought to the 
their pent-up waters in a little cascade on the temple in childhood by their needy relatives, or 
right A deep ravine intimated the violence have been driven to find an asylum within its 
with which this mountain torrent, at certain sea-| walls by their poverty or crimes in later years.— 
sons of the year, rolls down its impetuous waters. |The priests themselves acknowledged to me that 
The trees were some of thein nearly two feet in this was often the case. One old priest, above 
diameter, and were in some places occupied by eighty years of age, told me, that those priests 
an idol, for the reception of which an opening had who came from a distance had almost invariably 
bh. > made into the bark. Suddenly the beautiful fed from their homes on account of crime. 
usscmblage of temples, in all their romantic no- Here these wretched epecimens of humanity hive 
velty, burst upon our view, with their gaudily- together in idleness. No community of interest, 
painted roofs and fatastical!y carved ridges. We,no objects of generous ambition beyond the satis- 
passed over the large outer approach, with its|fying of those wants which bind them to the 
spacious piece of water, into the principal en- cloister, help to diversify the monotonous current 
trance, from which courts in succession opened |of their daily life. Separated by a broad line of 
before us into other quadrangles of temples. Af-|demarkation from the rest of society, and bound 
ter exploring the various parts of the monastery: by vows to a life of celibacy and ascetism, they 
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world, without avy well founded hope of a better 
life. The greater part of these wretched men 
saunter about with an idivtic smile and vacant 
look, and appear little removed in intellect above 
the animal creation. Only a few seemed raised 
by mental culture above the generality, and ex- 
hibit a refinement of mind and manner. It is 
probable that some of these have been driven to) 
seek a solace in this retreat from the anguish of 
remorse. By means of self-righteous ascetism 
they hope to be delivered from the grosser ele- 
ments which form the compound being—man— 
and to be assimilated to, and at length finally ab 

sorbed into, the immaterial substance of the holy 
Budh. For this purpose they abstain from ani 

mal food, and repeat their daily routine of O me-| 
to fuh, till the requisite amount of purity and 
merit has been gained, and the more devout are 
enabled to revel in the imaginary paradise of ab 

sorption, or in other words, of anmiilation. ‘Ihis 
is the grand hope of Budhism: this is the only 
stimulus to present exertion which it offers.— 
The material part of man is to be purged away, 
and afier transmigration through certain stages 
of animal life, more or less numerous in propor- 
tion to the guilt or merit of the individual, the, 
soul is at last taken into the deity, and become a 

part of Budh himself. How glorious in the con- 

trast of such meagre hopes are the substantial 
realities which the gospel reveals!—1 John ni 

1-3. 


220 
LIVE FOR THYSELF. 
Live for THyseLF! let each successive morn 
Rouse thee to plans of self-indulgent ease ; 
And every hour some new caprice be born, 
Till all be thrown aside that does not please : 
So shalt thou learn how shallow is the fount 
Whose glittering waves all wholesome thirst destroy, 
And, heart-sick, even in youth, begin to count 
Springs without hope, and summers blank of joy! 


Live for thy reLtow-men! let all thy soul 

Be given to serve and aid, to cheer and love ; 
Make sacrifice of self, and stil] control 

All meaner motives which the heart might move : 
The sting of disappointment shall be thine ; 

The meed of base ingratitude be won : 
Rare veins of gold illume the labored mine, 

And toil and sadness cloud thy setting sun! 
Live fur thy Gop! Thine anchor shall be cast 
Where no false quicksands shift its hold away ; 


Through the clear future, from the sunrise pa: 
Glows the calm light along the even way. 
The loss of human hopes shall vex no more 
Than the quick withering of earth's common flowers, 
For well thou know’'st when pain and death are o'er, 
Eternal spring shall glad the heavenly bowers! 
Drawing Room Scrap Book 
oseoo 
HORTENSE FEGOT. 

A remarkable example of moral excellence. 
combined with filial and sisterly affection, has 
been brought under public notice by the larg: 
distribution of the prizes of merit annually given 
by the French Academy. Among the prizes 
awarded this year was the sum of 1000 francs to 
a young girl named Hortense Fegot, a native of 
Bolbec, department of the M 
Tocqueville, in announcing the decision of the 
Academy, drew a touching picture of the exem 
plary conduct of the meritorious young female, 
on whom the prize bas been conlerred. Hor- 
tense Fegot is the daughter of parents in humble 
life. Her father, an idler and a spendthrifi, after 
treating his wife and children with cruelty and 
neglect, at length wholly abandoned them. 


Lower Seine. 


are cut off from the ordinary enjoyments of one) 
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wife died in a state of miserable poverty, and on| appeared more beautiful now that she was about 
Hortense (then fifteen years of age.) devolved the taking her leave of them, she replied No; and 
care of three younger sisters and a brother. ‘This|added, the scripture passage recurs or is descrip- 
duty she fulfilled in a truly exemplary manner.—jtive of my feelings, * The Heaven of Heavens 
To the sister next in age to herself she consigned cannot contain Thee,’ and “ The earth is full of 
the task of managing the little household affairs) ‘Thy glory.’ 
of the family; and for the two younger girls she, ‘To a friend who was about taking leave of her 
obtained employment in a spinning factory, injshe with much feeling and tenderness remarked 
which she herself worked. Her little brother, the} upon the importance of a preparation, saying her 
youngest of the family, she managed by dint of mind was peaceful and happy, which had made 
great exertion to get instructed in the business of her bed of sickness a comfortable one; and that 


’ 


a weaver, and she procured him employment tn a| 


neighboring town. By good management and 
rigorous economy in her domestic affairs, Hor- 
tense was enabled im the space of four years to 
pay all her mother’s debts. 
the family began to collect a little sum of money, 
which was placed in a Savings Bank. M. ‘Toc- 
quiville stated that during the last ten months the 
earnings of this meritorious family amounted to 
1277 franks. Of this sum 1000 francs have been| 
appropriated to house-keeping, 144 frances have) 
been deposited in a savings bank, and 133 franes| 
have been laid by to defray any unforeseen ex-| 
pense that may arise. ‘The Academy have now 
added 1000 francs to the little treasure su honor- 
ably earned by Hortense Fegot. 
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PUILADELPHIA, SECOND M 


ONTH 19, 1848. 


We have received from a friend an Address of 
the Meeting for Sufferings of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting to its members, on the subject of War, 


which we design to publish in our next or a fu- 


‘ture number. 


It is due to several correspondents, to state 
that their favors have been received and will be 


attended to in season. 


MARRIED. 


On 4th-day, 2d inst., at the residence of Thomas Ridg- 
way, according to the order of the Religious Socicty of 
Friends, Sera I. Comty, of Baltimore, to Emma Ripaway, 


daughter of Thomas Ridgway of this city. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, at her residence on Long Island, on the 
1dth of Twelfth month, 1847, of consuinption, 
Many W., wife of Gideon Frost, aged about 45 


years. 


‘To her numerous relatives and friends it may 
acceptable to preserve a memorial of the lat- 
ter staves of her existence; and also of expres- 
sions relating to her then condition, and to those 
prospects which, on such solemn occasions, seem 
ike connecting links between time and eternity. 

During several weeks previous to her depar 
ture she was averse to taking medicine, with a 
view of restoration to health; saying, that when 
she began to entertain hopes of recovery, it had 
a tendency to unsettle her mind, and make her 
uncomfortable. “ When I give up all I feel much 
If | should recover, | might go back into 
the world, and perhaps would not again be as well 
prepared:”* and on another occasion, when con- 
versing respecting her future prospects, she said, 
* There appears to be nothing in my way; and if 
there is any thing, I do not doubt it will be made 
known to me.” 

While she was yet able to move about her 
apartment, and looking, perhaps, for nearly the 
last time out of a window over a beautiful land- 
scape, rendered more so by the last rays of the 
setting sun, she remarked, “ beautiful! beautiful!” 


ve 


better. 


‘This duty fulfilled, | 


to witness a preparation for deat 


h is all that is 
worth living for. 


During the four davs preceding her dissolution 

she suffered much from extreme debility, which 
rendered respiration distressingly laborious. She 
remarked on one occasion, * | dare not ask to 
have my sufferings lessened; all I ask for is pa- 
lience. I sometimes feel a desire that | may have 
an easy passage, but am willing to leave it.” 
She frequently expressed her grateful feelings 
for the comforts with which she was surrounded; 
and ber syinpathy for those who, on a sick bed, 
were deprived of them. 

On one occasion, when in great bodily distress, 
and when, doubtiess, the last mortal conflict was 


‘approaching, addressing herself to those around 
her bed, she inquired, ** Do you not think this is 


death?” and on a similar oceasion she supplica- 
ted, **O merciful Father, if it be consistent with 
thy will, release me and take me to thyself.” 

The night before her departure, apprehending 
the time for her release had arrived, addressing 
herself to her husband and son she said, * Fare- 
well, farewell, | am going to rest;’’ she, however, 
revived, and after a while remarked, *We cannot 
die when we choose.” 

In reference to her approaching dissolution she 
expressed, that having endeavored to support a 
lestimony against slavery, by abstaining from the 
produce of slave Jabor,—she desired in preparing 


her body for interment, that no article being the 


produce of their labor should be used. 

From very early years, abstinence from such 
produce had been with her a religious duty; and 
it was a subject of concern, and an incongruity 
she could not reconcile, that any who, from con- 
scientious scruples, had once abstained, could 
subsequently indulge therein without restraint. 

In support of this Christian duty she mostly 


used this short but conclusive argument: * If our 


children were in bondage, we would not be will- 
ing to partake of the produce of their labor; nor 
should we be satisfied with others who should use 
their produce.”’ And when objections were some- 
times urged, that we are frequently deceived in 
our eflorts to procure free articles—her reply was 
that we shall likely be excused for unintentional 
errors, or something to that effect. 


Her funeral took place on First-day, the 19th 
of the month. Her remains were interred in the 
burial ground attached to Friends’ meeting-house 
at Matinacock: several ministers were present 
from other meetings, and solemn testimonies 
were borne. The meeting was supposed to be 
about the largest that ever assembled there on a 
similar occasion. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 


The steam-ship Hibernia reached New York on the 16th 
inst., bringing intelligence from Europe seven days later. 

At the time of going to press we are not informed that 
there is any thing of great importance, except an improve. 
ment in the flour and cotton markets, 


The 4} o'clock Mail Line from Philadelphia to New 
York arrived at the latter place at 26 minutes afler 8 
o'clock, on Friday evening. The 9 o’clock Mail Pilot Line 
from New York to Philadelphia arrived on Saturday at 2 


The! When inquired of, if earth and the things of time minutes before | o'clock. Time from Philadelphia to New 
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York, 3 hours 56 minutes; from New York to Philadelphia, 
3 hours 58 minutes. ‘These are the quickest trips ever made 
between the two cities with passengers; and accomplished 
by the new route, via Tacony, and steamboat ‘Trenton, on 
the Delaware.—North American and J. 8S. Gazette. 


National Washington Monument.—A bill has passed both 
Houses of Congress, providing for the erection of a Monu- 
nent to George Washington, upon the public grounds at 
the Capital. The Boston Atlas gives the following descrip- 
tion of the proposed Monument:— 

“The building is to be a circular building, of 250 feet 
diameter and 100 feet high, including the entablature and 
balustrade—from the centre of which an obelisk shaft, 70 
feet at its base and 40 fect at its apex, is to rise 5U0 feet 
above the building, making an elevation of 600 feet. The 
rotunda forming the bage of the monument will be sur- 
rounded by 30 massive columns of 12 feet diameter, within 
which is to be a walk or culonade, in which will be niches 
for the reception of statues of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence.” 


Oil Trade of the United States.—There were imported 
into the United States, during the year 1847, 120,410 bar- 
rel3 of Sperm Oil, and 320,645 barrels of Whale Oil. In 
1846, the imports were 95,217 barrels of Sperm, and 
207,493 of Whale. 

The number of vessels engaged in the trade in 1847 was 
253, viz: 214 ships and barques, 28 brigs, and 11 schooners. 
In 1846 the number of vessels employed in the trade was 
199, viz: 158 ships and barques, 30 brigs, and 11 schooners. 


The European portion alone of the Empire of Russia 
contains 90,117 square miles, and is inhabited by 54,000,000 
of people. The city of St. Petersburg has swelled its popu- 
lation to very nearly 450,000. 


Live Stock—From McQueen’s statistics of the British 
Empire we learn the enormous value of the live stock in 
the kingdom. It appears that there are 2,250,000 horses, 
of total value of £67,000,000, of which more than 1,500,000 
are used in agriculture. The number of black cattle in the 


kingdom is about 14,000,000 to 15,000,000 of the value of 


£216,600,000; the number of sheep, 50,000,000, whose 
value is estimated at £67,000,000; and the extent of capital 
invested in swine is still more extraordinary, when we re- 
tlect how little it is thought upon or taken into account. 
The number of pigs of all ages is calculated to be upward 
of 18,000,000, which, taking one-third at £2 each, and the 
remainder at 10s. each, gives a value of £11,870,000 as the 
capital invested in pigs alone; making the total amount of 
capital invested in the above species of agricultural stock, 


£346,270,000. 


~~7eoor 


If an European, when he has cut off his beard 
and put false hair on his head, or bound up his 
own natural hair in regular hard knots as unlike 
nature as he can possibly make it; and after hav 
ing rendered them immovable by the help of the 
fat of hogs, has covered the whole with flour, liid 
on by a machine with the utmost regularity; —if, 
when thus attired, he issues forth and meets a 
Chervkee Indian, who bestowed as much 
time at his toilet, and laid on with equal care and 
attention his yellow and red ochre, on particulas 
parts of his forehead or cheeks, as he judges most 
becoming,—whoever of these two despises the 
other for his attention to the fashion of his coun- 
try, whichever first feels himself provoked to 
laugh, is the barbarian. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses 


has 


— -—  +weer -—-= 


The vast and specious powers of the human 
intellect form a theme which men always 
love to dweil. It stirs the spirit of man to be 
told of the secrets he has extorted from nature; 
of the stupendous treasures of knowledge which 
he has beaped up; of the sagacity wherewith he 
has dived into the abyss of dark and hidden 
things; of the chariot of fire in which he has as- 
cended to “the brightest heaven of invention.” 

Le Bas. 


on 
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1 Hint.—A distinguished physician, in a work 
on physiology, says ; 


“The transmission of food through tbe gullet 
should be gradual; and when persons eat rapidly, 





the food does not pass immediately into the stom-| barracks, together with an “Order of the Day,” 
ach, but is retained in the gullet, which thus be-'so strange, that | translate it for you, word for 
comes distended, causing pressure on the great! word: 
arterial trunk, (the aorta) which lies close at its, “Soldiers! behold the cigars you will smoke to- 
back. ‘The impediment to the flow of blood in’ morrow while traversing the town. You have 
one of its chief canals, in persons predisposed to'arms. Take care of yourselves.” 
such calamity, canses the rupture of one of the) January 3—Monday.—At 4 o'clock the garri- 
vessels of the brain, an effusion of blood takes!son, in bands of 80, 100 and 200 men, sallied out 
place, and death from apoplexy is the result.” to traverse the town, with cigars in their mouths, 
selecting the public promenades in defiance of the 
inhabitants. For some time the people remained 
mute and calm spectators of this audacity ; but 
finally, losing all patience, they gave vent to 
Much has been said and sung of the sagacity murmurs and hisses. ‘The Austrians waited for 
of the canine species, and of the many useful ser- no other provocation; but, heated with wine and 
vices they have been made to perform for man; enraged, fell upon the unarmed populace. ‘The 
but uotil lately we had never heard of any of them indiscriminate massacre that followed was all that 
being pressed into the service of the mail, and|the Austrian Governor could desire; it commen- 
made to act asa sort of a despatch post. This'ced at 6, P. M. and did not terminate till mid- 
has been accomplished, however, by a very re-|night. A hundred and fifty of the people were 
spectable gentleman and farmer living on one carried wounded to the hospital, and great num- 
of the many rivers that empty into our noble bay. bers in like condition received suceor in private 
This gentleman resides some distance from any houses. I cannot give the number of the dead; 
post town, and is fond of having the current news but among thei is Manganini, counsellor of the 
of the day, but for a long time found it extremely Court of Appeals, a man of 60 years, much pub- 
difficult to gratify his inclination in this respect. |licly honored and esteemed. In raising his dead 
He has, however, hit upon the following expe-! body, the police found means to insert a dagger 
dient by which he obtains his desires. into his pocket, to make it appear that this re- 
A steamboat which leaves our city several spectable magistrate was an insurgent. 
times during each week, passes along the river! ‘The Podesta, Count Casati, who found himself 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG, 
or the New Mail Agent. 


‘within a mile of the shore on which his residence’ in the crowd, was also arrested; recognized soon 


is situated. As the boat passes up the river he after, he insisted on being conducted with the rest 
may be seen on the bank with a noble Newfound-|to the police. When there he announced, with 
land dog at his side. Ata given signal the dog! much indignation, to Toresani, the director of the 
pluages into the water and makes his way rapidly police, that if his administration did not forthwith 
towards the boat, as he nears it a bladder con-|give ample satisfaction to the people and magis- 
taining the daily papers of our city is thrown out,| trates, for the disorder excited by it, he himself 
which the dog immediately seizes, and with a;would bear their complaint to the Emperor at 
faithfulness and despatch that would serve as an| Vienna. 

example to many of the government mail agents,; So premeditated was this massacre, that on the 
makes his way back to the shore and deposits his morning of the 3d Radetski and ‘Toresani sent an 


. mail bag at his master’s feet. So well accustomed! order to the hospitals, requiring them to hold in 


has the dog become to this service that when the readiness all their disposable litters and beds. 

mail fails, and no bag is thrown to him from the; January 4.—This morning the Municipality 
boat, he shows evident disappointment and un-| addressed to the people a suvothing proclamation, 
willingness to return without it. exhorting them to tranquillity. The Viceroy who, 
American. \at the first rumor of these events, had taken re- 
fuge at Monza, his country seat, sent, on his part, 
a proclamation, addressed to his *‘well beloved 
Milanese!”’ 

The Municipality, indignant at this premedita- 
of a horrible massacre committed on the populace ted butchery, demands satisfaction of the Gover- 
of that city by the Austrian troops, under the di-|nor; he refers them to the Police, which in its 
rection of Radetski and ‘Toresani,chief directors of turn, refers them to the Viceroy, and he points 
the Police. As our foreign news of yesterday|again to Radetski. Rest assured no one will as- 
stated, the young Milanese, and indeed, the pop-| sume the responsibility of the bloodshed. 

ulation of the city en masae, resolved to cease j 
using tobacco after the first of January. 


Balt. 
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REVOLT AND MASSACRE AT MILAN, 


A letter dated Milan, Jan. 6, gives the details 


This morning two Counsellors of the Govern- 
rhis|ment sent in their resignations, declaring they 


resolution, which had for Austria a great financial would not consent to belong to such an Adminis- 
importance, led to the following results, which are’ tration. 


given in the order of date: _) 
lo-day the following placard was conspicuous- 


January 2.—This morning (Sunday) two fer-|!y posted: “Brother! courage! Turbulent zeal is 
vent Teutons, the Austrian Captain Neiperg, and ‘estructive. Avoid being led on by the provoca- 
Castle, an American phrenologist, followed by tions of the police; let us learn to restrain our- 
wretches kept in pay by the police, and without |selves—that is a proof of power. 
name or country, showed themselves on the Cor-/and dignity now!  Increase!"’ 
so with cigar in mouth. They had scarcely made 


Tranquillity 


We have here only assassins in uniform; the peo- 


>} or , ‘. ; ! 2 . ; 
their appearance, when Captain Neiperg received! ple have sworn to avenge the unh ippy fallen, and to 


a blow which caused him to cease the obnoxious reconquer their liberty. In default of other arms 
practice, and Castle at the same moment had his they supply themselves with knives and daggers. 
cigar knocked out of his mouth with a eane. The Calabresi, the well-known armorer, cannot meet 
rest of the smokers, who were no more than re- the demand on him. Yesterday morning he sold 
leased convicts, were hissed, hooted, and pursued, 180 pairs of pistols, F . 

till they made suitable amends for the outrage. —| 
In the evening numerous patrols of troops of 
line, cavalry and infantry, furrowed the town; 
there was no disorder. 


P. S. I open my letter to say that the people 
the) have adopted the same resolution in reference to 
but the lottery as to tobacco—a second check on the 
_— | Austrian Treasury. ‘Toresani, Radetski, and Fi- 
At midnight Radetski, the octogenarian repro queimont (worthy trio!) are exasperated, and are 
date, furious and thirsting for ftalian blood, sent} now concocting a plan of persecution against the 
sums of money and cigars by thousands, to all the! Milanese population, especially the nobles, 


FRIEN 


DS’ WEE 
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THE LEAR 


‘Idleness is the parent of vice,’ is a saying that 
every one has heard, and it is as true as it is trite. 
How often do we see it exemplified as we pass 
through life! Many a sad catalogue of genius 
wasted, of talents misspent, and of opportunities 
thrown away, might be furnished to show its jus- 
tice; and many a dismal tale might be told within 
the prison, and at the gallows, in proof of its truth. 
But we gladly turn from the melancholy picture 
it presents, to the contemplation of the success 
which attends industry. ‘The benefits which in- 
dustry confers on the world at large are incalcu- 
lable. ‘T’here is not a necessary we possess, nor 
a luxury we enjoy, which is not the fruit of indus- 
try; and while we are reaping the rich harvest it 
has spread before us, the patient zeal of the la- 
bourer should often be called to mind. How 
many have devoted themselves, with unwearying 


NED HERDSMAN OF COSSE DAUDE. the wish to surpass others, and often recalled to 


memory the praise bestowed by bis master when 
he excelled his schoolfellows tn reading and writ- 
ing. He sighed for the same gratification again, 
but thought it was now beyond his reach. When 
he was about twenty, he purchased a small Bible, 
to which was added a catechisin with references 
to a great number of texts, upon which the an- 
swers were founded. Ludwig was continually 
‘looking through his Bible for ‘ae passages; but 
finding it tedious, he resolved to have the whole 
together, and transcribed the catechism, with all 
the texts at full length, in those passages in which 
they had been merely referred to: this manuseript 
filled two quires of paper. ‘Though the writing 
was scarcely legible when he began, it was quite 
|plain long before it was finished ; so faithfully did 
this exercise revive the art which, from nevlect, 
\was almost lost. No doubt the task produced 


‘the most salutary effect upon his mind and con- 
\duct. ‘This indeed may be inferred, when we 


ly submitted—how have they watched by the mid- |Gind that in the following year ho was appointed 
ito receive the Excise of the little district in which 


Sa iiiceameitieec neaeaeanaeai lived. ‘The situation, though one always held 
freely indulge—how have they endured fatigue) PY a peasant, was of some trust, when would nen 
and cold while others enjoyed all the comforts of |!" been eonferred on one who was ill-conduct- 
warmth and repose! But let it not be supposed | “4 and reckless. 

that they are without their compensations. The| Ludwig found that it was now absolutely ne- 
snatches of repose aad social intercourse which |cessary that he should understand the two first 
the labourer and the mechanic enjoy, are pecu- rules of arithmetic—addition and subtraction— 


perseverance, to studies as difficult as they are 
important: to what privations have they cheerful- 


liarly exhilarating and renovating; the severest| 4%; without being conversant with them, he could 


stretch of intellectual exertion is accompanied by | Ot keep lis accounts. ‘lo do this in a masterly 
the elevating hope that it may lead to the elucida- | 
tion of some contested point, or the discovery of| 
some latent principle, which lightens all the toil, |for the pursuit, and by diligent application, to ar- 
and compensates for every privation. irive at a thorough knowledge of arithmetic. He 
When we turn to the biography of the learned. now deeply regretted that he had not availed him- 
we are struck by the unremitting industry with self of the advantages once within his reach, and 
which many have sought the fountains at which lamented bitterly that he should now be without 
to slake their thirst for knowledge, and by the dif- |@9 instructor. His mind was continually on the 
ficulties which they have overcome in attaining rack to devise some way of supplying the want. 
their object. A slight sketch of what was ac-|At last he suddenly recollected having seen a 
quired in this way by an extraordinary man may | book with one of bis schoolfellows, from which 
not be unacceptable. 
vantage, and with difficulty obtaining the most |the rules to the scholars. He hastened to seek 
scanty means of information, John Ludwig ar-|0Ut his schoolfellow, and was fortunate enough to 
rived at attainments that would have done hon-|fied bim, and to learn that he still possessed the 
our to the professor of a university. He was born precious volume. ‘This was readily lent to him. 
in the year 1715, in the village of Cosse Daude, | His impatience to study its contents was so great, 
and was sent to school at six years of age. The that he earnestly read it as he went along. A 
Bible was the book in which he was taught to|commencement undertaken with such energy, 
read, and the delight which he took in it was in-| as followed up by the most unremitting applica- 
tense; he soon felt an ardent longing to read other tion; and in six months he was master of the rule 
books, but none were within his reach. In about a|f three with fractions. He became intensely 
year he began to learn to write, and when he had anxious to know more, and to meet with a more 
made some progress, he was given books from (difficult book. Having at length procured one, 
which to copy certain sentences. He read these 'n which he was able to exercise himself in the 
books again and again with the greatest delight, | most intricate and complicated calculations, he 


and devoted himself almost entirely day and night |S00" made himself master of it. Shortly after, a, 


to copying out the passages which pleased him | treatise on geometry by Pachek fell into his 
most, and patiently collecting into a regular series hands, ‘Tis study he was obliged to lay aside 
such paragraphs as bore upon any subject or after a time, the season requiring that his con- 
event which excited his interest. When he was stant attention should be given to his fields and 
ten years of age he was put into arithmetic; but Vines. ‘The great severity of the winter of 1740 
he found it difficult, and could not understand it|Obliged him to keep within doors; and wishing for 
without explanation. As bis master was not will- employment, be resumed the work on geometry. 
ing to take any trouble which he could avoid, he| [He at length understood some of the leading prin- 
told him to refer to the rules. Poor Ludwig |ciples, and then procured a hittle box ruier, and 
found himself at such a loss to comprehend the|@ old pair of compasses, on one point of which 
bearing of these rules, that he became thoroughly jhe mounted the end of a quill, cut into a pen.— 
disgusted with the pursuit, which scolding and|‘With these instruments,’ as we find from Dods- 
beating had not rendered more fascinating, and ley’s Annual Register, she employed himself in- 
Jeft the school without having learned anything cessantly in making geometrical figures on paper, 
but reading, writing, and his catechism. ito illustrate the theory by as lution of the prob- 

He went to tend cows, and spent his days in lems.’ Hle thus busied himself during the winter 
the fields, where all he had learned was after q;mouths; and when early spring came, he was In 
time forgotten. He became clownish and listless, }#9 ecstasy at the knowledge which he had gained 
and gradually gave into the habits of the idle and |during the season of his confinement. 
vicious with whom he was associated; but still, in} 


the midst of his dissipated career, he preserved |fed upon; every acquisition of knowledge but ex- 


manner, he determined, at whatever loss of time | 
or exercise of patience, to conquer his distaste 


Excluded from every ad-|his master was in the habit of giving examples of 


His appetite for learning increased by what it 


cited the thirst for more. But he was recalled to 
the fields, by the necessity which he was under of 
procuring the means of subsistence. He was 
unable to purchase the books and instruments 
necessary for the pursuit of the science in which 
he had so ardently engaged. In this emergency 
an artificer kindly ‘supplied bim with the figures 
which were represented by the diagrams 1n his 
book, made of wood.’ With these, whenever 
he had a spare moment, Ludwig went to work. — 
He had contrived to scrape together a little money 
for the purchase of a book at the fair. He then 
procured three small volumes, by which he ob- 
tained a complete knowledge of trigonometry.— 
Ile then succeeded in getting an introduction to 
astronomy, having resolved to pursue that sei- 
ence. He immediately devoted himself to it with 
the greatest energy, his invention and ingenuity 
supplying him with substitutes for the proper in- 
struments. ‘The word ‘philosophy,’ which had 
often struck him as he studied geometry and as- 


tronomy, became the constant subject of his 
thoughts. Was it the name of some science of 


paramount importance? was a question which he 
frequently put to himself. Being impatient to 
discover what it was, he was continually on the 
watch, hoping that some means of explanation 
might offer. One day he procured a book call- 
ed ‘An Introduction to the Knowledve of God, 
of Man, and the Universe;’ but though he met 
with much that was highly interesting to him, the 
‘book did not go far enough, and he went to Dres- 
den, to inquire among the booksellers which was 
the most celebrated writer on philosophy. The 
works of Wolfius were recommended, and as soon 
as he could, he bought his ‘Logic.’ He laboured 
for a year at this, still keeping up his other ac- 
quirements. He next bought an abridgment of 
‘Wolfius’s Mathematical Principles,’ as his finan- 
ces did not permit his purchase of the work in its 
extended form. From this book he derived the 
greatest advantage, and considerable pleasure. — 
It engaged him from October 1743 to February 
1745. He then studied physics and metaphysics. 
To his great delight, he procured from a dealer 
in old books ‘Wolfius’s Mathematical Principles’ 
at full length, a work after which his heart had so 
long panted. The study of this book cost him 
intense labour, and occupied him for a year every 
moment that he could spare from his business, or 
steal from the hours of rest. He then took up 
the study of Kaheel’s ‘Law of Nature,’ and of a 
work on the terrestrial and celestial globes.— 
These were the books from which he gained a 
stock of information seldom to be met with, even 
among those who have had the advantage of the 
best university education, and free access to the 
finest public libraries. 


Mr. Hoffman, who was chief commissary of Ex- 
cise in Dresden and its neighbouring villages, while 
examining the accounts of the peasants who were 
employed under him, was told that there was one 
among them, called John Ludwig, who was a 
very extraordinary person; ‘who, though poor, 
and with a large family, was continually reading 
in hooks, and very often stood the greater part of 
the night at his door gazing at the stars.’ From 
what he heard, Mr. Hoffman felt the greatest cu- 
riosity to ses “Ludwig, and therefore sent for him. 
He had pictured him to himself as a man of most 
prepossessing appearance, with an air greatly su- 
perior to his station, and a countenance which 
would at once impress others with a conscious- 
ness of his intellectual powers. When Ludwig 
entered the room, Hoffman’s feelings underwent 
a complete revulsion, and it was with deep dis- 
appointment he looked on the uncouth boor who 
presented himself. Ilis hair, all neglected, hung 


down over his eyes; his aspect bespoke all that 
' . . ° 
‘was sordid and stupid; and his manner was as 
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dogged and unprepossessing as his appearance.— his exertions to earn his morsel of bread. Some-| be from the grave near our house. In a moment 
Mr. Hoffinan, after looking at him a moment times he might be seen carrying a basket at his/ after, the mourner got up from a kneeling or ly- 
in silence, and the first shock over, hoped that, back; at other times wheeling a barrow along|ing posture, and turning to the setting sun, he 
notwithstanding his unpromising appearance, his through the village, and crying such vegetables stretched forth his arms in prayer and supplica- 
mental superiority would discover itself when he as he could offer for sale. By those who would ‘tion, with an intensity and earnestness as though 
spoke, and he asked him if what his neighbors had have struck a hard bargain with him, he was often he would detain the splendid luminary from run- 
said of his reading and studying was true? He abused and called names; but Ludwig showed on|ning his course. With his body leaning forward, 
received the following blunt and surly answer, these occasions that he was not a philosopher in|/and his arms stretched towards the sun, he pre- 
‘What neighbor has told you that [ read and stu- theory alone,. for he bore these insults with im-|sented a most striking figure of sorrow and peti- 
died? If Ll have studied, | have studied for my-|perturbable indifference, never condescending to/tion. It was solemnly awful. He seemed to me 
self. | don't desire that you or anybody else make any reply. ‘The kindness of Mr. Hoffman to be one of the ancients, come forth to teach me 
should know anything of the matter.” ‘Though enabled him to add considerably to his comforts. |how to pray!” 
so much discouraged and disappointed, Mr. Hofi-| He presented him with one hundred crowns, so| A venerable and worthy New England clergy- 
man determined to ask some questions connected that he was able to build himself a dwelling in the| man, on his death-bed, just before the close of his 
with arithmetic and the rudiments of astronomy. midst of his vineyard, and to furnish it with va-|life declared that he was only conscious of an aw- 
The answers he received filled him with still great- rious articles. But what made him more happy (fully solemn and intense curiosity to know the 
er surprise. ‘They were such as to inspire the than all, was the considerable addition which it| great secret of Death and Eternity. 
highest respect and admiration, and would have was now in his power to make to his library. He; ‘The excellent Dr. Nelson. of Missouri, wag one 
. . . } 4 . 
done honour to those most renowned for their pro- declared to Mr. Hoffinan that he would not ac- 'who, while on earth, seemed to live another and 
ficiency in the sciences. cept the whole province in which he lived, upon! higher life, in contemplation of Infinite Purity and 
Mr. Hodiman was so much delighted, that he condition that he should renounce his studies; and Happiness. A friend of ours once related an in- 
prevailed on him to spend some time at his house; that he would rather subsist upon bread and wa-|cident concerning him, which made a deep im- 
and in their subsequent conversations, his sur- ter, than give up what constituted his chief hap-| pression upon our mind. They had been travel- 
prise and admiration increased. ‘To the most piness. 3 . \ling through a summer's forenoon in the prairie, 
difficult and abstract questions which he putto We rejoice that, like the writer of a fairy tale,/and had lain down to rest beneath a solitary tree 
him, Ludwig replied with the most perfect ease e have been able to bring our hero to this con-| ‘The Doctor lay for a long time, silently looking 
and precision. During his stay, Mr. Hoffinan summation of all his wishes; and in our gleanings,| ypward, through the openings of the boughs, into 
dressed him in his own gown and other habili-| we were much gratified in finding such an exam ithe still heavens, when he repeated the following 
ments, which seemed to produce a magical effect; ple of what can be achieved with the aid of a very | lines, in a low tone, as if communing with him- 
his very accent and dialect assumed something few well-selected books by one ardent in the pUr- | self, in view of the wonders he described: 
of refinement, and Hoffman acknowledged, with | suit of knowledge.— English Journal. 
implici hat he felt himself inclined to ; 
great simplic oh i | Oh! the songs they sing there, with hosannas between! 
treat him with more deference than he had done | , 
. Oh, the thrice-blessed song of the Lamb and of Moses! 
before he had made the change from his coarse ” : ; 
1 though that change had been made inhis| “ lhe shapings of our heavens are the modifi-| Oh, brightness on brightness! the pearl-gate uncloses! 
3, althoug : ange he . a6 te ; ; : s ; 
dress, . tel £ his cations of our constitution,” said Charles Lamb,| Oh, white wings of angels! Oh, fields white with roses! 
presence, and with the clothes supplied from his ‘ , : k sig seer, , 
own wardrobe. During Ludwig’s stay there was|!0 his reply to Southey’s attack upon him in the! Oh, white tents of Peace, where the rapt soul reposes! 
} . » aan: 90 
an eclipse of the sun, and Mr. Hoffman proposed “ oe a . i | Oh, the waters so still and the pastures so green, 
ake his ohesewntl -| e who is infinite in love as well as wisdom ; ; 
that he should make his observations as an as-| Par Poa ‘chal The brief hints afforded us by the sacred wri- 
. 1 furnished him with such instru- bas revealed to us the fact of a future life, and the} . . ae 
tronomer, and furnis ser’ . . te ha oa sent| "ngs concerning the Better Land, are inspiring 
. 1. ‘fearfully important relation in which the present) 
tsas were requisite. The restless impatience y imp 5 . 
ak on a ited for tt lipse stands to it. ‘The actual nature and conditions|494 beautiful. Eye hath not seen nor the ear 
with which the herdsman waited for the eclipse se He hes hides 4 hart of heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
t be described. He had never seen a tel- of that life He has hidden from us—no chart of) : : ; : 
a ; cl Sian Sonaad lestia}|™an to conceive of the good in store for the right- 
» thensal ly he hea- the ocean of the Eternity is given us—no celestial | ; . 8 
scope; and to look through it and view the hea , Heavy d 
escope; . suide-book raphy defines, localizes. and|®0US: Heaven is described as a quiet habitation 
vens, which he had never before contemplated SU'de-book or geography ’ “e '—a rest remaining for the people of God. ‘Tears 
but with the naked eye, filled him with such rap- prepares us for, the wonders of the spiritual |” hid f : , 
u ihe na ye, ni id. H imagination has a wide field for Sall be wiped away from all eyes; there shall be 
turous anticipations, that for several days he could World. ence imag leath. neitl 3 
I —— ; ; lati biol long as they do not|®° more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither 
scarcely eat or sleep. ‘The day at length arrived, 't8 Speculations, which, so long ee ‘shall there be any more pain. ‘To how many 
but unfortunately, just before the eclipse, the sky positively contradict the revelation of the Scrip- Zi : 
u y lh ¢ ha diedeaeed death-beds have these words spoken peace! How 
became overcast by clouds, which did not pass | ‘ures, cannot be disproved. any ie he ‘ s 
© ’ What Ludwi fered’ W soni . beediee to-ene et failing hearts have gathered strength from 
, ill i yg , i s ig s B oh tr r ’ , 
away till it was over. ~ . cy he aod tT o aie we aos and reverence on|tU@™ to pass through the'dark valley of shadows. 
: 5 3 ak x é Oo ) enc r . - ° 
cannot be told; as the clouds - oe » he aa aa : ~~ a Alen tor ta Yet we should not forget that the “kingdom of 
. " . e ak: . " ° ) ; . eee ¢ ee 
his eyes upon them in unspeakable eee aa on : rat a = ‘ a . ead csiennaiied t heaven is within’’; that it is the state and affec- 
i > Ss alience $s ; me-honored so ol. ‘ 
watched in breathless ri es nce, Z ed os i ae "Th an . M te fist sees his love-|t0™® of the soul; the answer of a good conscience; 
, iene . S py £ ’ > fg Lb aist s ¢ ° ’ +e . 
might disperse; but as they S pore ee e i fon oe z ne a. ~ the groves and by | tHe sense of harmony with God; a condition of 
2efe Si) _— rg } ‘rT (es ) DV egy: e . , . 
sun, and then rested on it, he — transfixec enc — oo ings, = a ¥ mean lime as well as of Eternity. What is really mo- 
- a9 ley . Q r stures o ; : o <3 ; 
When the eclipse : ees ee ee os * "The Qu as a 7 tillness of his self. | M&"tors and all important with us is the Present, 
i i : i ° . ‘ n the stiliness IS sell- . , . 
frantic with grief and disappointment en a ee tk aa ere was “silence LY Which the Future is shaped and colored. A 
18) rir 1 i , Ki r Vv s r= 
Mr. Hoffinan went to visit Ludwig in his own > Heneaat™ “The Che ier listening to the|@°te change of locality cannot alter the actual 
: losit¥ j rj j . ren by TNS { ) . . os eos ‘ 
dwelling, feeling great curiosity to see it, with its oe aa vad om on . ‘a ele al and intrinsic qualities of the soul. Guilt and Re- 
. . rhi > ¢ p ) . ° 
library, stady, and the instruments which he used. th os or ; - Seance os » Elders ang morse would make the golden streets of Paradise 
vy : songs of the Eld : 
He found it a most wretched cottage. Its sinoke- a aa aon . ft "New Je ated a intolerable as the burning marl of the infernal 
stained walls were nearly black, yet ornamented |! The et ia N 5 hs : bi of — abodes, while Purity and Innocence would trans- 
. . 2 ' | i 7 lation Ss ": . . . , 
with diagrams and figures traced in chalk. In sapse necongytieay resting oie Me form hell itself into Heaven, J. G. W, 
one corner there was a bed, and a cradle in an-| Was @ gross and sensual reflection of the earthly 
es 9 . 
other. Three pieces of wood laid side by side life of a barbarous and brutal people. ae ra 


over two tressels served for a writing-table; it) The Indians of North America had a vague, Heated Rooms.—Rooms heated with anthra- 
was covered with fragments of writing paper, on notion of a Sunset Land—a beautiful Paradise cite coal, and rooms heated with close stoves, in 
which were written extracts from books, and va-|far in the West—mountains and forests filled) which wood is burnt, have very dry atmospheres. 
rious calculations and geometrical figures. ‘The| with deer and buffalo—lakes and streams swarm- |The use of water in such rooms is very congenial 
library and museum were in one, and occupied a ing with fishes—the hunting-ground of Souls. In to health, but the water should not be placed in 
shelf. The part which formed the library con- a late letter from a devoted missionary among the an iron or tin vessel upon the stove, for the rea- 
tained the books already mentioned as having Western Indians, (Pau! Blohm, a converted Jew,) son that it will undergo that degree of heat which 
been purchased by Ludwig; the remainder was we have noticed a beautiful illustration of this be-| will make its vapors offensive and injurious to 
appropriated to the museum, which consisted of lief. Near the Omahaw mission-house, on ahigh breathe. It is ‘48 injurious to the human system 
the compass and the ruler before described, and a bluff, was a solitary Indian grave. ‘One even-|to breathe putrid water vapors of this kind, as it 
wooden square, and a pair of six-inch globes. In ing,’’ says the Missionary, “having come home |is to breathe the vapors from stagnant ponds in 
this miserable cabin Ludwig dwelt till the year with some cattle, which 1 had been seeking, I hot weather. If water is used upon a stove, an 
1754; and while so ardent in his scientific pur- heard some one wailing, and looking in the di- iron pan should be made use of, and this filled 
suits, he was at the same time as indefatigable in rection from whence it proceeded, | found it to with dry sand; in the sand set an earthen bowl, 











































































“Oh the joys that are there, mortal eye hath not seen! 
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filled with clean water, which hou ve changed. 
twice a day, and the bow! washed and kept as 
clean as if used for a drinking vessel. 

Where hard coal is burnt in a grate, a glass 
globe should be snspended in the room, filled with 
clean pure water, and as the heated air rises to 
the top of the room, it will steadily evaporate the 


water and moisten the dry and heated air. Per- 
gons who prefer the atmosphere of salt water va- 
por, can add salt to the water, or, if they prefer 
an aromatic atmosphere, they can add cologne 
water, or any other perfume which they prefer.— 
It is as important to have clean air for breathing, 
as to have clean water for drinking. Basement 
rooms, where hard coal is burnt, should be fre- 
quently ventilated. Small children accustomed 
to stay in basement rooms, find a bad 
the floor. The air should be removed by allowing 
the doors to be opened Irequently, to let in fresh 
air. A little care in these matters will tend won- 
derfully to comfort and enjoyment.—L£z. Paper. 
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THE OLDEST BOOK IN AMERICA 


Bibliographers, antiquarians, scholars and all 
fond of the curious will find at Mr. B. 
man’s book store, No. 16 Camp street, one of 
the greatest curiosities in the shape of a book 
that has ever been seen in America, or that per- 
haps can be found in any part of the world. Itisa 
manuscript copy of an old Roman missal, written 
in Latin, on vellum, by a monk, about the year 
A. D. 800. The book is consequently one thou 
sand and forty-seven years old, at least; but the 
extreme fineness of the vellum and the great per- 
fection and elegance of its numerous illumina- 
tions, together with its abbreviations and other 
indications, would warrant us in referring it to a 
much earlier date, perhaps to the fifth or sixth 
century. It is one of the most beautiful illumina- 
ted manuscripts that can be found in any part of 
the world, all its ornaments, drawings, emblem- 


atic figures and representations being elegantly: 


executed in azure and gold, with all the colors as 
bright as on the day they came from the artist- 
mouk. We feel warranted in assigning to this 
book a date much anterior to the time of Charle- 
magne, or the year 800, from the extreme ele- 
gance of its execution, the fineness and whiteness 
of its vellum, and from the fact that in the time 
Charlemagne the art of illuminating manu- 
script books had much declined and had begun to 
partake of the barbarism of the middle ages. 

The history of this old book is brief. About 
the year 1734 it passed from the hands of a dis- 
tinguished French gentleman into those of a re- 
spectable family in England, and has been care- 
lully preserved and handed down from generation 
to generation to the present day, It was brought 
to this city by one of our most distinguished citi- 
zens, a descendant of the aforesaid English faimi- 
ly.—New Orleans Picayune. 


a 


A COMPOUND ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPE, 
MADE BY AN AMERICAN ARTIST. 


We have lately had the pleasure of examining a 
microscope of high power, with some account of 
which our readers may be interested, both for the 
actual merit of the instrument, and for the circum- 
stances under which it was made. 


Charles Spencer, of Canastota, in this state, 
visited our city about a year ago, and had, through 
the kinduess of a professor in one of our schools of 
medicine, an opportunity of examining a micro- 
scope made by Chevalier, of Paris, under the or- 
ders of the celebrated Jussieu, of the Garden of | 
Plants. Mr. Spencer hai never seen one of these 
instruments before, but, after careful examination, 
he surprised the professor, by remarkiog, with all 


air near. 


M. Nor- | 


the dgtens confidence imaginable: “1 could 
make a better microscope than that.’ The per- 
son to whom this boast was made, often, during 
the next six months, amused his friends with the 
Yankee presymption of the backwoods artist, who 
so confidently clauned superiority over the first 
optician in France. ‘She jest lasted but six 
months, however, for, at the end of that time, the 


professor was invited to examine two lenses, one) 


of high power, made by Mr. Spencer. ‘To his 
unbounded astonishment, they proved to be of the 
hiyhest order of excellence, 
his native ingenuity, he ordered a microscope 
from Spencer, to be modelled afier those of 
Chevalier, and of course as much better as the 
native could make it. This instrument has jusi 
been completed and placed in the hands of the 
owner. 


and, as a reward to 


It has already been examined by Professor 
Bailey, of West Point, who has no superior as a 
microscopist in this country ; 


by Prof. ‘Torrey. 


who Had long been in the habit of using ene of ~ 


Chevalier’s best instruments; by Prof. 
Gilman, and others of our savans, who all unite 
in pronouncing it excellent. Prof. Bailey says it 
is “decidedly superior to Chevalier’s,” and adds, 
that he could do all with it that he could with the 
Lowell instrument at Boston. 


Clark, Dr. 


Thus has one of our countrymen, self-taught, 
and almost without experience, (for Spencer has 
made but very few instruments, and not one on the 
model of this,) taken his place beside the oldest 
and most experienced opticians of Europe. We 
are happy to hear that he ts already reaping the 
fruit of hislabors. Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian 
Institute, has ordered a large instrument, on which, 
we doubt not, all his talents will be displayed— 
Dr. Clark two—and others, we doubt not, will 
follow. No man need hereafter importa foreign 
instrument. We can add these to the number of 
our domestic manufactures.—N. Y. Lit. World. 


~27ef + ———— 


Co-Operation of the Wife.—T here is much good 
sense and truth in the remark of a modern author, 
that no man ever prospered in the world without 
the co-operation of his wife. If she unites in mu- 
tual endeavors,or rewards his labor with an endear- 
ing smile, with what confidence will he resort to his 
merchandise or his farm, fly over lands, sail upon 
the seas, meet difficulty or encounter danger, if 
he knows he is not spending his strength in vain, 
but that his labor will be rewarded by the sweets 
of home! Solitude and disappointment enter the 


history of every man’s life; and he is but half pro-| 


vided for his voyage who finds but an associate 
for happy bours, while for his months of darkness 
and distress no sympathizing partoer is prepared. 


+ 2 OS > 


Early Rising.—The famous philosopher, the 
really great Czar Peter, of Russia, always rose 
two hours before day, and when he saw the morn- 
ing break, would express his wonder that any 
inan should be so stupid as not to rise every 
morning to behold one of the most glorious sights 
in the universe. ‘Men take delight,’ said he, 
“in gazing on a picture, the tifling work of a 
mortal, and at tie sate time neglect one paint- 
ed by the Deity himself. For my part,’’ added 
he, “1 am for making my life as long as I can, 
and therefore sleep as little as possible.”’ 


+2 eer — -- 


Remember whatever warrant you have for 
praying, you have the same warrant to belicre 
your prayers will be answered.— Philips. 


———-—+2eer- 


God never leaves any till they first leave him. 


M. Henry.\} 
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FURNISHING GOODS. 


\ E have been making considerable alteration in our 
V Store, and are now prepared to offer a large and ex- 
tensive assortment of new and well selected Furnishing 
roods, at the lowest cash prices. 

Blankets, Quilts, and Counterpanes ; 

Barnesly and Irish Sheetings and Pillow Linens; 

Damask ‘lable Linens, Cloths and Napkins; 

Diapers, Super. Huckaback ‘Towels and ‘Towelling ; 

Irish Linens of the approved makes; 

Shirting and Sheeting Muslins, Flannels, &c. &e. 


PLAIN GOODS 

Very neat and medium styles Ginghams; 

Do. do. Mouslins de Laine; 
Plain colors Goats’ Nair, Mohair, and Peruvian Lustres; 
Alpacas of all shades, Silk and Wool Armures; 
Mode Thibet Shawls, Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls ; 
Bound Shawls, Sealskin and Blanket do. 
India Silk do., Barcelona do., and Handkerchiefs; 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Cap Crape, Lisse and 

Blond, & c., &c., Xe. 
JOUNS & PAYNE, 
North. East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 

2mo. 19.—tf. 47. : 


NEW HAT STORE. 
7 IMBER & DICKINSON, No. 19 North Fourth St., 
have opened and offer for sale an entire new stock of 
Hats and Caps, made and trimmed in the latest style, 
the materials of which having been purchased exclusively 
for Cash, they are prepared to furnish any article in their 
line on the most reasonable terms. 


Wt tend AL.—EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., informs his 
friends and customers that he has removed from No. 
34 to No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
place of business; and having for more than twenty years 
paid parti¢ ular attention to the manufucture of Plain Hats, 
feels confident that his experience in this braneh of busi- 
ness will enable him to give his customers entire satisfac- 
tion. 2mo. 5—tf. 45 


NEW STORE 
FOR PLAIN GOODs, 


No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side 


CHARLES ADAMS 
NVITES attention to his assortment of DRY GOODS, 
many of which have been selected with especial refer- 
ence to the wants of Friende. ‘The stock is fre sh, and in- 
cludes the best variety of quite Plain and Medium Styles, 
of such articles sas are most desirable; comprising materials 
for DRESSES AND CLOAKS, SHAWLS, GLOVFS 
AND HOSIERY, DRESSED BOOK MUSLINS AND 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BLACK SILKS, LINENS, AND 
FURNISHING GOODS generally, &c., &c., &c., partie- 
ulars of which need not be advertised. Prices are low 
will give satisfaction. 
[7 HUNT’S PLAIN BLANKET SHAWLS 
largest and best article in the market. 
long do. 


Philada. Ist month 11th, 1848.—tf. 42. 


G. & H. TAGG, 

S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 
RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 
goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 
de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and ‘black Alpacas, 
very low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 
in all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 


Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
always on hand. 


N. B. Trimmings, in great varieties, low. 
10ino. 


, and 


, the 
Also medinm style 


23.—1f. 30. 
Wa. D. PARRISH & Co. 

4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street 

MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 








No. 


Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. 


AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 
ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
ussortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 
Papers; French, American, and Velvet Borders; Fire 
toard Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 
manufacturer's prices. 

I> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 





WM. D. PARRISH. ALFRED L. HOUGH. 
Imo. 25.—26. tf. 
PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 


Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 


Jy Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 

















